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The second of these couplets is attributed to Sir
Thomas More, Chancellor of England, author of the
"Utopia,3' and a good friend to the Hanseatics. This
great hall was used for the meetings of the mer-
chants and for their common dining-room. At one
end was a low tower that served as depository for
the documents and valuables belonging to the mer-
chants or the factory. Close upon the river stood
another strong building, the dwelling of the house
master. Here was the capacious stone kitchen, in
which ample preparations were made for the dinners
of week-days and festivals. Between these two
buildings ran the garden, in which the Germans had
planted fruit trees and vines. On summer evenings
they were wont to rest here after the business of the
day, while the young people among them amused
themselves with playing at ball or other recreations.
It was a pleasant green spot with cool shady arbours,
tables, and seats, and was frequented, not only by the
Hanseatics themselves, but by the London citizens ;
for the League had the permission to sell their
Rhenish wines in this spot. Threepence a bottle was
the average price.

In " Pierce Penilesse, his application to the devil,"
we read, " Let us go to the Stilliard and drink rhenish
wine;" and in one of Webster's plays a character
says : " I come to entreat you to meet him this after-
noon at the Rhenish warehouse in the Stillyard. Will
you steal forth and taste of a Dutch brew and a keg
of sturgeon?" This garden restaurant was also
famous for its neat's tongues, salmon, and caviar. It
would seem that the place was a favourite resort from